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© REACH THE LARGE 
ber of persons in the Cumberland Val- 
ley of Pennsylvania who are ag eomny to 
the Eastern cities and Summer Resorts on 
business or pleasure, it is only necessary to 
appear in the columns of the DAILY EVEN- 
ING SENTINEL, published at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


Daily and Weekly Advocate, 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


The only Republican Daily in Fla, Accred- 
ited State organ of the party. Largest circu- 
_? of any State Weekly. 7 column Daily, 

8 column Weekl $1._ Best medium for 
SE Sines! in Fla. BC . Drake, Proprietor. 


THE TIMES. 


Frederick, - - Maryland. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY. 

The representative paper of Western Mary- 
land, having the largest circulation among the 
best people. CYRUS HELFENSTEIN, 

Publisher and Proprietor. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 


For Northern Rhode Island, Southern Massa- 
chusetts and Eastern Connecticut. The 
Woonsocket, R. I., EVENING BEPORTER aver- 
age circulation for 1888 was 5,740 daily, 
and Woonsocket PATRIOT circulation same 
time over 000 weekly, combining the 
oldest penny daily and one of the oldest and 
most reputable weekly papers in New Eng- 
land. Woonsocket is a booming young in- 
land city of over 20,000. 


OLORED INKS for Type- 

writer Circulars,—We manufac- 
ture Imks for this special purpose—purple, 
blue, or any specified shade—in cans from 
one pound upwards. Price, $1.50 a pound. 
Address W. D. Witson Printinc Ink Co. 
(Limited), 140 William St., New York. 


A Rare Opportunity 

JOR a man with from $5,000 to $10,000 to 
purchase a family monthly magazine of 
large circulation, having a good advertising 
atronage, and in first-class running shape. 
fould require only a portion of one’s time to 
manage, and no previous newspaper experi- 
ence necessary, Full particulars may be had 
by calling on or addressing THE H. P. 

HUBBARD CO., New Haven, Ct. 


ae oy OF SUMMER 

Resorts should use Findlay (O.) Jer- 
FERSONIAN for advertising. Many people 
from that wealthy section of Ohio join che 
pleasure-seeking tourists. 


Chicago Express 


192 MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 























A live paper, devoted to the discussion of 
Industrial Topics and read in 
thousands of rural homes in every | 
State and Territory in the Union, An adver- | 


tisement in this paper will reach and be | 
more people than any other | 


read by 
weekly paper published in the United States. | 
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INK. 
H°: ELS AND SUMMER RESORTS 
should Announce their Attractions in 


Daily Telegraph, Alton, IIl., 


Published in a community which sends out 
Hundreds of Tourists each Summer. 
ROWELL & CO., New York Agents. 


TITH DICKS MAILE, in to 
hours, each of six Experts, aided, 
fits for the mail-bags 20,000 /nter-Oceans, 
3 a second have been stamped. Undying list 
* Rights” are one cent for every address in 
weekly average ; a mailer, $10.25. No agents. 
Get your send off by writing to inventor, 
Rev. Rost. Dick, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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NEW YORK PRESS ; 

Daily, Weekly and Sunday: The Press 
was first published Dec, 1, 1887, Circulation 
February 1, 1888, 26,550. vere June 1, 
455944. Yirculation August 1, 66,482. C ircula- 
tion September 1, 76,480. Circulation October 
1, 90,970. Circulation October 27, 100,064. 
Circulation November 7, 254,846. Advertisers 
should observe and use the NEW YORK 
PRESS, 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


Can reach both parents and young people by 
advertising in OUR YOUTH. Ic is read 





with interest by old and young. Send for 
sample copy. Sixteen pages, weekly, hand- 
somely illustrated. Rates low. Only two 


pages of advertisements, altogether, Even 
a small advertisement will surely be seen. 
Circulates everywhere, For samples, esti- 
mates, &c., address C. P. CHENEY, care Hunt & 
Eaton, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Belletristisches Journal, 
A Weekly for Literature, Art, 
Science and Politics, 

182 FULTON ST., (P. 0. Boz 3595) NEW YORE. 
GERMANIA PvusuisHinG Co., Publishers 
Dr. JULIUS GOEBEL, Editor 
Established 1852. 

THE LEADING GERMAN- 
AMERICAN WEEKLY. 
The Bevcernristiscues JourNAL hasa large 
circulation in every State of the Union among 
the educated and well-to-do families of Ger- 
man descent. 
(EARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.00. 
Ge Send for Advertising Rates. 


HOTEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SUMMER - RESORTS. 


HOW TO OBTAIN BEST RESULTS 
FROM ADVERTISING. 








ADDRESS 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Vol. I. NEW YORK, 


JUNE 15, 1889. 


No. 23. 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK Post OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL-MATTER. 





HOW TO ADVERTISE A 
HOTEL. 





A hotel, advertising for the purpose 
of securing additional patronage, 
should place its announcements in 
newspapers published in those sections 
of country from which guests usually 
come; or, in those from which it is 
believed to be possible to attract 
guests. 

A hotel advertisement, as a general 
thing, needs no display ; for hotel ad- 
vertisements are almost always classi- 
fied : and classified advertisements have 
the advantage of all the conspicu- 
ousness which attaches to the whole 
body of announcements which appear 
under that particular heading or class- 
ification. 

Whoever is interested in the hotel 
advertisements habitually glances over 
all which appear and is moderately cer- 
tain to take cognizance of whatever is 
offered there, even if the type which 
tells the story is inconspicuous. 

Persons who scan the hotel adver- 
tisements for some special purpose, as, 
for instance, deciding upon a desirable 
place for a summer or winter vacation, 
are likely to peruse the hotel column in 
the newspaper from day to day; con- 
sequently a hotel announcement to be 
effective need not necessarily appear in 
every issue of a paper. 

He, therefore, who would produce 
large results from a comparatively small 
investment in advertising a hotel should 
tell his story in a few well-chosen 
words, and cause it to appear once or 
twice a week for so long a period and 
in as large a list of judiciously selected 
papers as the accommodations to be 
offered and the consequent advantage 
to be possibly hoped for from the out- 
lay will appear to justify. 

Hotel men very largely make a prac- 
tice of placing their announcements in 
those papers which most persistently 
solicit their patronage, rather than in 
those which are most likely to bring 
the largest returns for the outlay. 


A large number of hotel proprietors 
or managers are men of comparatively 
small means, and consequently are not 
given a high credit rating by the mer- 
cantile agencies. This is peculiarly 
liable to be the case with proprietors 
of summer resorts. If the season fails 
to be as prosperous as was hoped for, 
the advertising bill is one that some- 
times remains unpaid. It is experience 
of this sort that causes the advertising 
agent to generally make his estimate of 
cost on such a basis as will allow a 
considerable profit as a reasonable off- 
set for a possible considerable risk of 
never being paid at all. 

This has a tendency to make hotel 
advertising rather expensive, in spite of 
the fact that a large number of news- 
papers accept such advertisements at a 
reduction from ordinary schedule rates. 

To procure the best service, the hotel 
proprietor should learn what advertis- 
ing agency is most likely to serve him 
well. He should then instruct that 
agency to place his announcement to 
the best advantage, for an amount of 
money stated, in the best selection of 
papers to be found in the localities 
from which guests are to be drawn: 
and he should take pains to give re- 
sponsible references, who can vouch 
for his credit: or, if the amount to be 
expended is not large, he may often 
simplify the transaction, and deserve 
the best possible service if he will 
send a bank check in full payment 
along with his order. A month's in. 
terest on a thousand dollars is only five 
dollars, but any agent would allow fifty 
dollars or five per cent on an order for 
a thousand dollars in consideration of 
having the money in hand, thus elim- 
inating the question of risk from the 
transaction, 

It is in this way possible for a re- 
sponsible man, who is certain to pay 
his debts, to avoid being taxed a per- 
centage to cover losses incurred upon 
the transaction of other business of the 
same sort for less responsible com- 
petitors. 
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CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS. 

Every Canadian will admit that the 
Province of Ontario takes the lead in 
Canadian journalism, and that the 
dailies of Toronto—six in number—are 
the best representatives of that jour- 
nalism ; taking them as a whole, in 
fact, they will compare favorably in 
editorial ability, managerial enterprise 
and influence with the best of the 
American dailies. Foremost in the 
list are the four morning papers, the 
Globe, Mail, Empire and World. 

The Globe is the oldest of the quar- 
tette, having been conducted for many 
years by the late Hon. George Brown, 
who made it a power in the land when 
dailies were few, and who stood at the 
helm until assassinated by an employee 
a few years ago. The managing edi- 
tor is now Mr. John Cameron, who 
made his reputation as a successful 
journalist while connected with the 
London Advertiser. The Glode holds 
its own in enterprise and, with its 
special train, which has been running 
for nearly two years, has performed 
a journalistic feat unequalled by any 
other daily in the world. A finely 
equipped train leaves Toronto each 
morning at 3.30 and after a lightning 
run of a little over two hours reaches 
London, 117 miles distant, before six 
in the morning. It is thus enabled to 
cover a wide range of country hours in 
advance of its contemporaries. 

The Aai/ has on its staff probably 
the ablest leader writer in the Domin- 
ion—Mr. Edward Farrar. He wields 
a pen'that is as graceful and polished 
as it is incisive and powerful, and he 
has largely aided in making the Mai/ 
what it is to-day. 

The Empire is a comparatively new 
venture, having been established a year 
and a half ago as the organ of the 
Liberal Conservative party upon the 
defection of the A/ai/ from that posi- 
tion. Its first editor-in-chief was Mr. 
John Livingston, a Quebec journalist, 
who recently resigned. 

The World is the first successful 
attempt to establish a one-cent morn- 
ing paper in Toronto, typographically, 
and in its arrangement of news, it 
makes the New York Sw its pattern. 
It is under the management of the 
McLéan family—father and three sons, 
all of whom are trained journalists. 

The two evening papers are the 
Telegram and the News—the former 
being owned by Mr. John Ross Robert- 


son who has in it a splendidly paying 
property by making it the chief city 
medium for the insertion of condensed 
advertisements. The Mews, a later 
venture, has undergone many changes 
since its inception, and now claims a 
large circulation.—F rank Leigh, in the 
Journalist. 








HOW TO WRITE AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT. 

Advertisers should generally write 
their own advertisements. The man 
who cannot do this is not fit to adver- 
tise, for if he don’t know what he 
wants to say to the public, how can he 
suppose it will pay him to expend large 
sums of money for the purpose of com- 
municating with that public. 

An advertiser without experience 
often writes an excellent advertisement, 
and many a notice is sent out which is 
made up on principles independent of 
English grammer and orthography, 
yet expressing the meaning in a man- 
ner which cannot be misunderstood, 
and showing the plain, straight-for- 
ward, honest intent of the advertiser 
in such a manner as to make it a most 
telling card. When an advertiser can 
write his own advertisements to suit 
himself it will be time enough to em- 
ploy others to assist him, and he will 
frequently derive great advantage from 
such assistance. He must never forget, 
however, that as his own money pays 
for the insertion, he must use his own 
judgment in deciding what to insert. 

There is one rule which has been 
found a good one by which to write an 
advertisement. It is to first write out, 
no matter at what length, all that it is 
worth while to say; next examine it 
critically, and experiment upon it care- 
fully, with the purpose of ascertaining 
how many words can be stricken out 
without injuring the sense. It is rare 
to see a six-line advertisement which 
could not be expressed in five. An 
advertisement should be plain and 
honest. It should claim nothing which 
is not strictly true, but should be sure 
to claim as much as is true, 

Whenever the case will admit of it, 
it is well to put in the words ‘‘send for 
a circular.” A good pamphlet or cir- 
cular setting forth the merits of the 
business is a good thing to have, and 
whenever a man invests a stamp to ob- 
tain one, he will look at when it comes 
to hand. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Mr. William Baldwin, advertising 
manager of Zhe Christian Advocate, a 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with 
the religious press of this country, in a 
recent interview with the editor of 
PRINTER’S INK on the subject of re- 
ligious newspapers, said : 

‘* Among sensible, shrewd, far-seeing 
advertisers the religious newspaper is 
placed high on the list of helps to the 
development of business. It is, from 
its very nature, the best paper in which 
a wise business man can place his ad- 
vertisement. 

‘*T mean, of course, the papers of 
the better class—those which carefully 
guard their advertising columns. In 
the competition for business the paper 
of small circulation suffers from the 
necessity that compels the admission 
of degrading and ofttimes disgusting 
advertisements. Impecuniosity will 
greatly weaken, if it does not destroy, 
the editor’s or publisher’s sense of the 
moral obligation due their subscribers. 

‘* With denominational newspapers 
of large circulation the case is different. 
They have no need to lower their dig- 
nity nor debase their columns for the 
sake of mere present gain. It is 
through mediums such as these that 
advertisers secure the trade of the best 

ople. 

‘* The rule that governs most secular 
and even religious newspapers in deal- 
ing with advertisers is to allow the 
party paying for the space the greatest 
possible latitude. 

‘* Sometimes the publisher will warn 
his subscribers that he does not hold 
himself responsible for everything his 
advertising patron may say. If he al- 
lows extravagant statements in adver- 
tisements, this is the very least he can 
do, in justice to all who read his paper. 

‘* While it would be practicaily im- 
possible for any publisher (no matter 
how careful of his subscribers’ interests) 
to judge of the reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness of the claims set forth 
in any advertisement offered for pub- 
lication, he can advance the interests 
of all honorable advertisers by careful 
scrutiny of all such business, and by 
the exclusion of all advertisements of 
an empirical character, or that savor of 
the vulgar or untruthful.” 

Additional weight is lent to the 
words of Mr. Baldwin, which are given 
for the most part verbatim, by the fact 


that he does as he advises others to do 
—the effect of a careful supervision of 
the advertising columns of Zhe Chris- 
tian Advocate being, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ an increasing appreciation of 
the paper by the better class of adver- 
tisers, which more than balances the 
pecuniary loss occasioned by the exclu- 
sion of objectionable advertisements.” 


ADVERTISING IN CALT.- 
FORNIA. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 3, 1888. 

Please quote me your best rates on yearly 
contract per inch in the daily papers of Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, San Diego, 
San Bernardino and Santa Ana (all California) 
papers. 

Will you also state in each case whether 
any extra charge would be made if the column 
rule were broken, and space taken across two 
columns ? 

The advertisement will be no less than six 
inches, single coiumn, or three inches, double 
column. Electrotypes will be furnished in 
every case, 

Will you also state what extra charge, if 
any, for position next to reading matter. In 
the case of the Los Angeles papers will you 
also quote a price for semi-weekly insertions 
besides the daily ? 








The reply received from an adver- 
tising agency to an inquiry such as is 
set forth above is not likely to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the advertiser who 
sends it. The cost of the advertising 
will be somewhat influenced by the 
character or desirability of the adver- 
tisement, or the style of display. If 
the advertiser has his advertisement 
prepared, and is able to send it to the 
agent with instructions to secure the 
best service possible on yearly contract 
for an investment of say $500 in Los 
Angeles ; $250 in San Diego, and from 
$50 to $150 in each of the other places, 
the agent would be able to secure much 
more and better service than he could 
promise. Advertising space is unlike 
merchandise. In conducting its sale 
many things have to be considered. 
Schedules of rates are the prices beyond 
which an advertiser is never charged ; 
sometimes desirable advertisements are 
taken at one-half, one-quarter or one- 
tenth the schedule rate, but if it appears 
that an advertisement must be inserted 
the schedule rate is very naturally in- 
sisted upon. The difference between 
asking prices and taking prices is small- 
est in the best papers ; but there are 
few papers in which a good — may 
not secure very much more favorable 
rates in a dull season than he can when 
advertising is brisk. A position next 
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to reading matter is always worth more 
than one among the ordinary advertise- 
ments, but if the publisher cannot se- 
cure the order at an extra charge, he 
may yield the position rather than fail 
to secure the order. If this advertiser 
were intimately acquainted with the ad- 
vertising rates and comparative values 
of all the papers issued in the California 
towns named, he would not send to ask 
each to name a price, for if he should 
do this he would expect to be charged 
schedule rates. He would send the 
advertisement to each paper which he 
considered valuable, with an order to 
insert at a price fixed upon his idea of 
its value to him at the time. If some 
refused and demanded a higher price 
he would weigh the reasons given, and 
perhaps in some cases consent to pay an 


‘increased price; but if the best paper 


in the town accepted at the offer, and 
the second best demanded an increase 
which seemed unreasonable, the adver- 
tiser would be likely to omit the second 
in the belief that the first would render 
as much service as he need pay for at 
the time. Not having the requisite 
knowledge to enable him to do the 
business understandingly by direct con- 
tract, he applies to an advertising 
agency and will be best served by re- 
quiring the agency to place the business 
on the same plan which would be best 
for himself to pursue. 


> 


ORIGIN OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Such is the complexity of affairs in the 
newspaper world, that no publisher is able to 
transact his business without intervening 
agencies, It was an imperative demand that 
brought the advertising agency into existence. 
—Extract from an address by John W. 
Fornof before the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 
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THE WAY TO DOTT, 





A large advertiser contemplating an order 
amounting to thousands of dollars (more than 
10,000) ¢ his letter as follows: ‘* We ex- 
t to place the order as heretofore, but would 
ike an idea of the cost. Don’t undertake to 
give a close estimate on each paper or anything 
of that sort; but let us know about what will 
be a suitable appropriation for carrying out 
our wishes, and then we shall probably send 
you word to proceed and do the best you can 
for us.”” 


—~---+@e 


IS THIS SO? 








One of the largest publishing houses in the 
South, writes as follows: ‘Nearly all the 
publishers of the Methodist papers, either fun 
book publishing houses, or are interested in 
them, either directly or indirectly.” 


ECONOMY OF YEARLY 
CONTRACTS. 





No advertiser has ever made a great 
success by using the country press un- 
less he made yearly contracts, On 
yearly contracts the country press is by 
far the cheapest advertising medium. 
On short-time contracts the papers of 
large circulation give greatly more ser- 
vice for the money. 

Whenever a business to be advanced 
by advertising is of a kind which may 
be equally benefited by publicity at 
any season, then advertising contracts 
should be made by the year. Es- 
pecially is this true in all but the very 
highest-priced papers, and in many of 
these the same is true. In papers of 
average circulation and cost the price 
for an advertisement a single week is 
more than half the charge for a month ; 
for a month more than half as much as 
for three, and for three months nearly 
half as much as for a full year. Not- 
withstanding all this, beginners cannot 
as a rule make contracts for more than 
a few weeks or months while they are 
experimenting, and consequently must 
pay the higher cost for short-time orders. 

He who would become a successful 
advertiser must keep out of his mind 
two ideas which are very prevalent. 
First: he must not think because a 
paper has a very small circulation that 
it is of no value as an advertising me- 
dium. Second: he must not think be- 
cause a paper has a very large circula- 
tion that too great a price cannot be de- 
manded. 

It is an unfortunate thing, perhaps, 
but it is nevertheless true, that there is 
no standard price for advertising. We 
have known a man to makea rule of 
offering publishers one-half the price 
they asked for inserting his card ; his 
offers were frequently accepted, and he 
often paid very high prices indeed. 
Many a publisher of a country weekly 
whose space is not all in demand will 
gladly insert a column a year for forty 
dollars, although his published orice is 
one hundred dollars, 

A GLOUCESTER paper contains this ad- 
vertisement : ‘* With each cake of soap, 
price 25 cents, F. A. Barker gives a 
copy of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ Criti- 
cism by Gladstone,’ two separate books.” 
This is the best yet. When literature 
is used like a ‘‘ chromo thrown in” to 
sell soap, the noble profession of liter- 
ature is in the suds.—V. Y. Graphic. 
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BOTH ARE BENEFITED. 





On an advertising scheme embracing 
248 newspapers: and something under 
$4,300 at schedule rates, an advertis- 
ing agency has asserted that it ob- 
tained a reduction of upwards of fifty 
per cent below the prices which pub- 
lishers had named for the service and 
still received an agent’s commission 
from the publishers. The benefit of 
this revision to the advertiser needs no 
argument, but it is less easy to per- 
ceive the advantage to the publishers 
of the intervention of the agency ; yet 
we will attempt it. In the first place, 
it is far from certain that the adver- 
tiser would have done the advertising 
at all at the prices which the publishers 
had named. If he advertised at all, 
he was not likely to expend more than 
he eventually did. So that it is im- 
possible to say that any of the 248 
journals actually lost by the ultimate 
transaction. In the second place, it is 
presumable that they each and every 
one saw a benefit in the price obtained, 
or they would not have accepted. In 
the third place, the assurance obtained 
by the advertiser that it was possible 
to get advertising done at a lower 
price was an inducement to further 
ventures in advertising, and in the 
fourth place, the difference between 
the rates demanded and the rates paid 
afforded a margin for realizing a profit 
on the advertising investment and be- 
comes an incentive towards additional 
advertising. Steadiness of income and 
of growth is what a newspaper re- 
quires, and this is best attained by low 
instead of high rates for advertising, 
using the terms ‘‘high” and ‘‘low” 
comparatively. Most publishers of 
small papers ask too much and get too 
little. 


A CURIOUS REASON 
NOT ADVERTISING. 


FOR 





The man who does business at the 
present day without advertising of some 
sort, is almost a curiosity, and yet we 
are constrained to believe that such 
men exist. 

One of our representatives who is 
working in a neighboring city came in 
contact with quite a large jobbing 
house the other dav, and in discussing 
the matter of advertising with the head 
of the firm, discovered that, in the 
opinion of this gentleman, to be guilty 
of suggesting in an advertisement that 
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they would like to sell more goods than 
they are now selling, or to sell te people 
who are not now customers, would be 
an admission of weakness, an acknowl- 
edgment, so to speak, that the firm 
was not in a sound business condition. 
He seemed to think it would be beneath 
their dignity as an old and conservative 
business firm to, for one moment, ad- 
mit that they were in need of more cus- 
tomers, or cared particularly to sell 
more goods. 

A strange position to assume, some 
of our readers will probably imagine, 
and we should quite agree with them. 
Can it be possible that this able mer- 
chant has never heard of the immense 
dry goods firms in the different large 
cities of the country? John Wana- 
maker, for instance, of Philadelphia, or 
any one of a dozen others we could 
enumerate in New York City, Chicago 
or St: Louis. Has he never heard of 
the immense sums these firms spend 
for advertising and that they do not 
feel their positions as merchants in the 
least impaired by an admission that 
they want more customers ? 

It was a curious view to take of the 
subject of advertising, so curious that 
we have felt like laying the matter be- 
fore our readers for their consideration. 
—Boot and Shoe Weekly. 
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ADVERTISING A SCHOOL.—Proprie- 
tors of schools and colleges are now 
beginning to advertise. This, then, 
is seasonable advice. A school requires 
but few customers and these may be 
drawn from any section of country. 
Only the children of the rich are sent 
away from home to be educated. A 
school should be advertised in papers 
circulating among people who are well 
to do and intelligent. To reach these 
the manager of a successful school must 
appeal through the daily papers, the re- 
ligious press, the magazines, the week- 
ly editions of the large dailies, the 
literary, and (possibly of more value 
than any others, compared to the cost) 
the local journals issued in neighbor- 
hoods from which the school now has 
or has formerly had pupils. There is 
no place where it will pay so well to 
advertise a school, or in fact anything 
else, as in the very place where it is 
already favorably known, for there 
every person can commend it when 
inquired of, and the advertisement 
incites inquiry. Advertise before each 
term from one to three months. 
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COMMENTS ON CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 








ANNOTATIONS ON LETTERS FROM 
ADVERTISERS. 


THE KIND OF MAN THAT NEEDS NO 
ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Newark, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1888. 

Our object in this particular case is not so 
much the amount that we have mentioned to 
you, but we are intending to place more busi- 
ness of the same kind in the same way as we 
decide thistime. If we can see that you can 
do this business for us to our advantage, we 
should undoubtedly place larger business with 
you, but so far we must admit that we are 
unable to see the advantages of doing the ad- 
vertising through you, rather than direct with 
the publishers, As stated in our previous let- 
ter we usually get our insertions as asked for, 
and we usually ask all that we think that we 
can possibly get for the money. Our offers 
are fae veers AF x under the publishers’ regular 
rates. They get their cash in advance. We 
are of the opinion that we can get more out of 
weekly local papers than out of larger dailies 
that are circulated around the country in the 
vicinity where published. We think that the 
local wm strikes what we-want the best. 
We naturally look at it that the publisher will 
get less money from you than we would di- 
rectly give them, so that they must give you 
considerable more for the net sum which you 
pay them than they would us. We usually 
ask for all that we think they would possibly 
stand. If you can give us any light on this 
point wotld be pleased to hear. 


If this man knows the value of the 
papers as well as an advertising agent 
does and counts his time and corre- 
spondence as nothing, and does not 
think it necessary to examine each issue 
of each paper to see that his advertise- 
ment actually appears as many times as 
it was contracted for, then he has no 
occasion to avail himself of the services 
of an advertising agency. 


WANTS POINTS. 


Lynn, Mass., Dec. 25, 1888. 
A copy of-a pamphlet called ‘* Newspaper 
Advertising "’ has fallen into my hands. It is 
dated Dec. 18, 1886. In -it I find an offer 
headed ** To Advertisers.”” Is this offer still 


open? Have you now anything better to 
offer? Also will you please mail a catalogue 
of the papers comprising the co-operative 


lists which you say you will send free. We 
are considering something which will require 

advertising, and wish to count the cost 
arn proceeding. A small advertisement 
over a large territory, at as small a cost as pos- 
sible, is what we will probably require. Any 
points to that end which yu can give will be 
gratefully received. 


He had better send his advertise- 
ment and order insertion for a fixed 
amount. If he sends an order the 


agent takes pains to try to make it pay 
him, but on the mere inquiry he sends 
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a pamphlet circular and lets the inquirer 
pick out according to his own judg- 
ment, which, under the circumstances, 
cannot be first rate. 

THAT SUSTAIN 

RATES. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1888. 

Kindly name me pricg tor two inches single 
column New York Mirror and Clipper, tor 
two months. The printed rates are yery high 
and more than I think they are worth, but 
there may be a reduction for time. 


PAPERS THEIR 


These papers do make a reduction 
for time; the rate of reduction for 
three months is quite favorable. . These 
papers are, however, of the sort which 
sustain rates with commendable firm- 
ness, and they are generally believed 
by their patrons to be worth what they 
charge. The advertiser dealing with 
these papers through an advertising 
agency can expect to reap no advan- 
tage beyond the convenience of deal- 
ing with one person instead of two. 
Each paper pays the agent a commis- 
sion for his service, and it would not 
be fair, on the part of the agent, to re- 
mit any portion of that commission to 
the advertiser. To do so would be to 
act in bad faith toward a publisher, 
who wishes to have the uniformity of 
his rates sustained—and does himself 
sustain them. 

KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS. 
Hazveton, Pa., Dec. 4, 1888. 

| want to place a three-line advertisement 
in about six or twelve different ladies’ and 
home monthly journals for three months. 
Please submit a list ; give names of journals or 
papers ; place where published ; circulation of 
each paper; and price at which you would be 
willing to accept advertisement. Also please 
give date of month that you must have adver- 
tisement, so as to have advertisement appear 
in next month’s issues, I want to reach every 
section of the country, and therefore have 
every point, included in the list. 


This man knows what he wants, and 
states his reasonable requirements, 
which are not difficult to comply with, 
in a manner which makes them easily 


‘understood. He has doubtless had ex- 


perience in placing advertising. 
A GENERAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 
Sr. Louss, Mo., Dec. 7, 1888. 

Kindly send us a iist of country newspapers 
which you reach through your agency, and 
the prices for which you insert one, two and 
three-inch advertisements by the month. 

Do = make any extra charge for cuts and 
large letters ? 

Although the principal efforts of our 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau are put 
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forth for a selected list of papers num- 
bering but little more than one-tenth 
of all which are published; yet we do 
in fact accept and forward advertising 
orders for each and every paper, when 
a customer so deSires. Such a list as 
the advertiser here calls for would, 
therefore, contain the names of several 
thousand, or at least of many hundreds. 
To answer the inquiry fairly and fully 
would necessitate writing out the list, 
consulting the rates of each paper, put- 
ting down two prices against each and 
taking pains to note every case where 
there would be an extra charge for in- 
serting a cut. When such a list has 
been carefully prepared it is so volum- 
inous that the advertiser hardly has pa- 
tience to look it through. It would 
show that rate for one month, but the 
cost of two months or more could not 
be safely based upon the figures given. 
It is probable that this advertiser did 
not have in mind expending more than 
$500. Had he stated that fact and in- 
closed a copy of the advertisement to be 
used it would have been easy to give 
him an estimate for such selected papers 
as would be most likely to pay him best. 
If he had sent his order to have five 
hundred dollars invested for him it 
would be possible to give him very 
much better service. The practice of 
tying an agent’s hands by getting an 
estimate is one which costs advertisers 
a great deal of money. 
A BEGINNER'S PLAN. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1888. 

In accordance with the suggestion in your 
circular on newspaper advertising, | take the 
liberty of writing you for information respect- 
ing the placing ola proprietary article on the 
market. The article in questionis a cough 
troche of superior merit. Although never put 
up for the trade, it has been tested and in- 
dorsed by physicians, etc. Not having much 
capital its field would have to be gradually 
widened, and I was thinking that the best 
market to introduce it would be in New York, 
Long Island, Jersey City and adjacent towns. 
If you think other localities more suited, will 
you kindly give me your opinion ? 

If you think the territ named above a 
good one, please give me a list of the papers, 
in which in your judgment 1t would appear to 
best advantage, with terms. I cannot afford 
indiscriminate and lavish advertising, and will 
greatly appreciate your advice how to best in- 
troduce the goods. I will therefore leave the 
amount of space and appearance of the adver- 
tisement to your judgment. 


New York City, Brooklyn and the 
region adjacent to them contain fully 
one-twentieth of the whole population 
of the United States. This advertise- 
ment should be carefully prepared and 
inserted experimentally from day to 
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day in the best daily papers of the two 
cities until it is found what the proba- 
ble effect is going to be. It then be- 
comes a question whether the advertiser 
has capital enough to admit of making 
such contracts as will effectually reach 
the three million people whom he seeks 
toaddress. Judicious advertising pays; 
but it must also be paid for, and money 
put out to-day is more likely to come 
back next year than it is to return to- 
morrow or next week, 


FOR HOW LONG A TIME? 
Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1888, 

We inclose list for estimate and copy of 
advertisement tobe used. The advertisement 
to be ey at top of column whenever it is 
possible to secure the position without extra 
charge. 

In cotieds up the estimate, please carry out 
the cost of each paper, as we may wish to 
change or omit some. Payment to be made 
June 1, 1889. Copies of the papers containing 
advertisements to be sent to us. 

This applicant knows what he wants, 
but fails to state whether he wishes 
prices for a week, a month or a year. 


EASILY ANSWERED. 
Kansas Curry, Mo., Dec. 13, 1888, 

Below find advertisement which we want to 
place in the lumber sections of Maine. Give 
us rates for four and eight insertions, and 
name the papers that it wil le, in, 

This inquirer states exactly what he 
wants, and it is easy to convey to him 
the information which he desires. The 
list of papers which he will use is 
small, and the insertions required are 
few. He will expect to have his ad- 
vertisement appear promptly and will 
expect to be charged schedule rates, or 
nearly so. 

BETTER SEND HIS ORDER RIGHT 

AWAY. 
Newsure, N. Y., Dec., 15, 1888. 

I inclose an advertisement which | would 
like an estimate on for two or four or six weeks 


in five, ten or fifteen s in the States of 
Nebraska, K&nsas, Michigan, lowa and Wis- 
consin. Papers that circulate among the farm- 
ers will answer best. 

This man probably has in mind 
spending from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars in advertising. If so he had better 
send his order right along and trust the 
agent to give him the best service to be 
had for the sum named. Such an 
order would mean business, but such a 
rambling inquiry with no copy of the 
advertisement ‘accompanying. it, ‘indi- 
cates that the agent may do a good 
deal of work without a probability of 
his services being rewarded’ or even 
appreciated. 
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SPECIALTY ADVERTISERS 
AND THE PATENT LAWS. 





Some of the recent decisions in regard to 
patents lead to the inquiry as tothe value of 
the patent laws. When a man has spent both 
time and money in inventing and perfecting 
an article and considers it of sufficient value to 
take out a patent, the object of his doing so 
is that he may be protected in his rights and 
receive the benefits that accrue through his 
invention. It is becoming a little doubtful, 
however, in the minds of many, just to what 
extent a patent protects. Quite frequently 
the patentee of an article is called upon to de- 
fend his claim toa patent in a long and ex- 
pensive lawsuit, only to find at the end that 
others have a better claim than he, and Aw 
his money has been spent in vain. 
should the government grant a patent at bef | 
where there is a possible chance for infringe- 
ment? There must be something wrong in 
the management of the patent office when 
such a condition of things exist.—Chicago 
Stationer and Printer. 


So many large advertisers of special- 
ties depend upon patents to secure to 
them the fruits of their labors and ex- 
penditures, that we have thought it 
proper to submit the above article to 
an expert in patent law and practice, 
whose comments upon it are as fol- 
lows : 

““In the first place, it is inaccu- 
rate to say that a patentee ‘ quite fre- 
quently’ finds at the end of a lawsuit 
that others have a ‘ better’ claim than 
himself to the thing patented. That 
particular fact is nearly always ascer- 
tained in the course of the examination 
of his own application for a patent, 
and when so ascertained his applica- 
tion is rejected; he does not get a 
patent, and consequently, is incapable 
,of having a lawsuit upon it. The criti- 
*cism implied in the query: ‘ Why 
should the Government grant a patent 
at all where there is a possible chance 
for infringement?’ is, therefore, much 
more of a 5 creme than a practical 

uestion. henever, in the examina- 
tion of an application, the Patent Office 
finds that a patent has already been 
granted for the same invention, it pro- 
ceeds to determine the question of pri- 
ority between the patentee and the ap- 
plicant, and so eliminates the ‘ possible 
chance’ spoken of in the article. If 
no prior patent has been granted, there 
is no ‘possible chance’ that anybody 
has a ‘ better claim’ than the applicant, 
and unless the Patent Office should 
suspend the application indefinitely, 
upon the mere contingency that some 
new applicant might and by come 
in with ‘a better claim,’ there is noth- 
ing to do but grant the patent. 
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“If the article had said that quite 
frequently the patentee of an article is 
called upon to defend his claim toa 
patent in a long and expensive lawsuit, 
only to find at the end that others have 
as good a claim to the use of the inven- 
tion as himself, it would have spoken 
truly. But the happening of that con- 
tingency is not the fault of the Govern- 
ment. An applicant for a patent comes 
to the Patent Office of his own will, 
and with a view to his own profit. 
If, before doing so, he has not made 
all the inquiry he possibly could to as- 
certain whether others have not antici- 
pated him in making the invention, it 
is his own fault. As a matter of fact, 
he usually prefers to pay the very 
moderate examination fee of fifteen 
dollars and to let the Government make 
the inquiry for him. This inquiry is 
conducted with much sense and thor- 
oughness. The applicant is first re- 
quired to file a full description and 
illustration of his alleged invention, 
with a particular statement of what he 
claims to be new and desires to patent, 
and to make oath to his belief that it is 
new and patentable. The examiner of 
the class to which the invention per- 
tains then proceeds to examine his col- 
lection of American and foreign 
patents; of books, pamphlets and serial 
publications, and of commercial price 
lists and trade catalogues, to see if he 
can find any anticipation of the inven- 
tion. When he has exhausted all the 
sources of information at his command 
and finds no anticipation, he so certi- 
fies and the patent is granted. A 
Patent Office examination stands very 
high with foreign patent offices, solici- 
tors and inventors, and with leading 
solicitors, inventors and dealers in 
patents in this country. In our courts, 
it is so far esteemed that in every liti- 
gation a patent is accepted as pre- 
sumptive evidence that the invention 
covered by it is new, and the whole 


‘burden of disproof is cast upon the 


party attacking that presumption. 
There is, however, no such thing as 
absolute certainty in rebutting the as- 
sertion of Solomon that ‘ there is noth- 
ing new under the sun.’ I have be- 
fore me now the particulars of a patent 
no longer in force, upon which, dur- 
ing a period of seventeen years, several 
millions of . dollars were collected in 
royalties and damages; which was 
litigated from Maine to California at a 
cost of tens upon tens of thousands of 
dollars; respecting which North and 

















South America and Continental Europe 
were ransacked in quest of evidence ; 
and yet neither the inventor, nor as- 
signees, nor infringers, nor counsel, 
nor experts, nor courts, nor the Patent 
Office, ever suspected that the inven- 
tion had previously been described in 
print at one place and used toa limited 
extent at another place—the two places 
being several thousand miles apart. 
Nor am I prepared to find fault with 
the accidental result. The patentee 
was the first to make the invention 
practically useful to society, and it was 
worth all it cost the public during the 
seventeen years of its theoretically un- 
lawful monopolization under the patent. 

‘** I see nothing in the partly inaccu- 
rate and wholly inconsiderate article in 
the Stationer and Printer that should 
justly discourage inventors from resort- 
ing to the patent laws, or encourage 
the rest of the public to find fault with 
them. If they worked to perfection, 
they would be unique in the history of 
human legislation. On the whole, they 
work very well.”’ 


Answers to Correspondents, 


FOREIGN ADVERTISEMENTS, 


E. T. Parker, 
PostaGe anv Reve..ve STAMPS OF ALL 
CoUNTRIES AND OF ALL KINDs. 
BETHLEHEM, PENN., May 24, 1889. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York: 


Can you insert an advertisement, reading 
as per inclosed copy, in papers published in 
Antigua, Angola, Maya Je Dominica, Gre- 
nada, Gaudalou Hayti Jamaica, Montser- 
rat, Nevis, St. Christop er, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 


} 
' 


ent, hee 0 ? 

If so, will you insert my advertisement in 
any papers that you may select in any of the 
islands I have named for so small a sum as $5? 

This advertisement is to be an experiment, 
and if I get any replies to it 1 will want to 
extend it, so far as | am able, to all countries 
of the globe. Respectfully, PARKER. 


The advertising bureau, conducted 
by the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 
does not receive advertisements for 
publication in newspapers issued out- 
side of the United States and Canada. 
There are frequent inquiries about how 
business may be placed in South Amer- 
ica, Australia, the West Indies and 
other parts of the globe. 

For the purpose of conveying to in- 
terested persons such information as 
may be obtained upon this subject, 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to re- 
ceive communications from advertisers 
who have had experience, stating what 
agencies they have employed and to 
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what extent the transactions have 
proved satisfactory. 

Messrs. Dumont & Co., 10 and 12 
Old Slip, New York City, announce 
themselves as Spanish-American and 
Brazilian agents. Some of the best 
known advertisers have had dealings 
with them, and speak of them in terms 
of moderate commendation, saying, 
however, that to carry out a contract 
for a year generally requires two or 
three years’ time. This difficulty is 
thought to be probably due to the 
methods of business prevailing in news- 
paper offices in Spanish-American 
countries, rather than to any fault of 
Messrs. Dumont & Co. 

Mr. E. N. Erickson, of Temple 
Court, New York City, receives adver- 
tisements for a few of the leading pub- 
lications of Australia, and his careful 
and methodical ways of doing business 
prove very satisfactory to his customers. 

An advertising agent in New Haven, 
Conn., published several years ago, 
what purported to be a ‘‘ Newspaper 
Directory of the World,’’ and an- 
nounced his readiness to receive and 
execute orders for advertising in papers 
of every country. 

It is probable that a communication 
addressed to any publisher of a New 
Haven newspaper would bring forth 
some information on the subject of 
“advertising in foreign parts.” 

There are old, well-established, reli- 
able advertising’ agents in London who 
transact business with newspapers in 
every part of the world, and it is prob- 
able that these agents will be found the 
most satisfactory people to deal with. 

; «o> ‘ 

COLLECTIONS.—It is a_ noticeable 
characteristic of advertisers where they 
become embarrassed or impecunious, 
that the advertising bill is the last that 
they expect to pay. And it is also 
noticeable that most of those who con- 
tract small accounts do not expect to 
pay them at ali. The successful busi- 
ness man is the one who takes prompt 
and active measures to secure his ac- 
count the moment a debtor begins to 
lag. We know many who do this, and 
they usually succeed ; and we are satis- 
fied, from what we have seen of these 
experiences, that there are accounts 
now being carried by newspapers 
which will never be realized upon be- 
cause no effort is made further than to 
send a draft through a bank or make a 
written demand.—American Adver- 
tiser Reporter. 
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PRINTERS INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


Issued on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. Subscription Price: One Dollar a 
year in advance ; single copies, Five Cents. 

Back numbers caunot be supplied, 

ApvertisinGc Ratgs: Twenty-five Cents a 
Line ; Twenty-five Dollars a Page ; First or 
Last Page, One Hundred Dollars, For the 
—_ editions for June tst and 15th, 1889, 
the page price is advanced to Fifty Dollars. 
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CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Eprror. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PvstisHers. 
Office: No. 1o Spruce St., New York. 
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THis issue of PRINTERS’ INK goes 
to 22,500 persons who have probably 
never before seen or heard of it. To 
anticipate inquiries from these new 
acquaintances, we would say that 
Printers’ INK is just what it purports 
to be, ‘‘a journal for advertisers.” 
It treats. of advertising in all of its 
branches ; tells the inexperienced ad- 
vertisers in plain, comprehensive arti- 
cles how, when, what and where to 
advertise ; how to write an advertise- 
ment ; how to display one ; what news- 
papers or other media to use; how 
much to expend—in fact, discusses 
every point that admits of profitable 
discussion. PRINTERS’ INK is the 
primer, the text-book, and the trade 
journal of advertisers. 





ONE way for a newspaper publisher 
to keep to his rate card for general ad- 
vertising would be for him to employ, 
upon salary, as many carefully selected 
and thoroughly capable and trustworthy 
agents. as experience should show to be 
necessary to keep his columns filled at 
his own prices. Inthe existing situa- 
tion of affairs, the cost of these solicit- 
ors and procurers would probably con- 
siderably exceed the aggregate receipts 
for advertising, subscriptions and job 
work ; but the plan is entirely feasible 
if the publisher can afford the expense. 
This troublesome and aggravating ‘‘ if” 
is to be found in each and all of the 
alternative schemes lately advocated. 


One time on the Texas frontier a man came 
into a camp riding a mule, 

“How much for the mule?” asked a by- 
stander. 

** Jist a hundred dullars,”’ answered the rider. 

** I'll give you five dollars,” said the other. 

The rider stopped short, as if in amazement, 
and then slowly dismounted. 

** Stranger,”’ said he, ‘* I ain’t a-goin’ to let 
a little matter of ninety-five dollars stand be- 
tween me and a mule trade. The mule’s 
vourn.””— Texas Siftings. 

There are some publishers who sell 
advertising space in this way. They 
are those who, in conventions, com- 
plain of the various prices at which 


advertising agencies transact business. 


‘ Mules and advertising are to be bought 


very cheap at times. 





Ir is a necessity of the business of a 
general advertising agency that its con- 
ductors should be at all times closely 
informed of the advertising value of 
every established newspaper or other 
periodical. This “information differs 
greatly from the représentations made 
in their own behalf by many publica- 
tions ; yet when it comes to a locking 
of horns over a question of size or 
character of circulation, it is not usually 
the agency that goes to the wall. 


THERE are two measures of value 
for advertising. One is the publisher’s 
measure, and is based upon the cost of 
publication, with a surcharge to repre- 
sent interest upon the capital, labor 
and talent expended by the publisher 
upon his publication. This is the 
value that should be embodied in the 
scale of rates, and the publisher should 
realize it every time it is possible. The 
other is the advertiser's measure, and 
is based upon a careful, skillful and 
exhaustive ascertainment of the lowest 
price at which acceptable service can 
by any possibility be obtained, The 
first-mentioned measure exists in Uto- 
pia ; the second prevails in the United 
States. There are no advertising 
agents in Utopia ; in the United States 
there are many, and those of them 
that fail to respond tothe ‘* law of their 
environment ” go down forthwith to At- 
alantis, in search, perhaps, of a third 
standard of value for advertising. 
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THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
ADVERTISING AGENT. 





The advertising agency is calculated 
to serve the interests of advertisers who 
are not so entirely familiar with the 
business of advertising as to be better 
able to transact their own business than 
an agent can be. Yet advertisers who 
always place their advertising by direct 
contract, and always intend to do so, 
often apply to agencies for estimates, 
and doubttess find them serviceable in 
beating down publishers’ prices, when 
conducting the negotiations which are 
a necessary preliminary to the placing 
of any considerable number of adver- 
tising contracts. 

The following correspondence illus- 
trates: 

THE APPLICATION. 


Porspam, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1888. 

!f you wish to make us an estimate for 10 
to 18 reading notices to be changed each week, 
in 150 to 200 country newspapers of New York 
State, one notice per week, we will send you 
our New York List, with the understanding 
that we will be under no obligations, and are 
at liberty to accept your offer or not, We will 
make the list so thai prices can be made with 
as little trouble to you as possible. 

We have generally placed our advertising 
direct. 

Your Directory is at hand and we like it 
very much. 


THE ANSWER, 


New York, Nov. r2, 1888. 

We should be glad to place your advertis- 
ing, but the desire which is so prominent in 
the minds of advertisers, to be told in advance 
exactly what is going to be done, ties the 
hands of the agent, and greatly reduces the 
amount of advertising placed through 
cies, for it largely increases the cost to the 
advertiser for the advertising so placed. 

If you name to-us the towns or counties in 
the State of, New York, in which you would 
be willing to place your advertising: and 
name an amount of money within which you 
will insist upon keeping the expense; and 
authorize us to place that advertising in sucha 
way as we thins best, and render you a state- 
ment of what has been done, after the con- 
tracts have d; we can serve you to 
good advantage and secure for you from 
twenty to si per cent more advertising 
than we should be able to promise you in ad- 
vance. 

We will, 1f you so request, make up and 
submit to you the list of papers to which we 
should send the advertisement, and the prices 
which we should offer to each. 

The prices would foot up probably fifty per 
cent more than the amount you will authorwze 
us to expend, and the propositions will be 
made to the papers with the expectation that 
not more than one-third will accept at the 
price named. 

Every paper which does accept will be 
cheap at its cost. 

As soon as replies have all come in we shall 
increase prices to the best papers at desirable 

ints, until the amount to which we were 
imited has been reached. 
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We inclose herewith a pamphlet which ex- 
plains our business methods more at length 
than would be possible in a letter. 

Geo. P, Rowett & Co. 


Second letter from the advertiser : 
HE IS DISAPPOINTED. 


Potspam, N. Y., Nov, 14, 1888. 

In the case of goods used only in certain lo- 
calities, as ours are, we have to lintit our ad@- 
vertising in county papers to the papers issued 
in these sections. 

Our intention was to place this State in 
your hands, but your methods seem to pre- 
vent such an arrangement. We will continue 
to advertise direct as heretofore. 

A SECOND COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
AGENT. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1888. 

Your letter of yesterday made us think that 
we had not been as careful as we ought to 
have been to make ourselves understood in 
ours of the r2th. We find, however, that we 
told you: 

“We will, it you so request, make up and 
submit to you the list of papers to which we 
send the advertisement, and the prices which 
we should offer to each.”’ 

We presume that you understood, although 
it was not stated, that you could strike from 
the list any which you did not care for at the 

rice. 

If you had given us the order you would of 
course have retained the right to restrict us to 
whatever towns and counties you saw fit; but 
the papers to be used and the price to be ob- 
tained would be fixed by us, subject of course 


to your revision. 
Gero. P. Roweit & Co. 


In response to the above the adver- 
tiser again writes to the effect that he 
has Leen in business twenty-five years, 
and for ten years has been a large ad- 
vertiser ; that he is well qualified to 
judge what localities to advertise in 
and what papers. : 

After the correspondence his conclu- 
sion is that we do not seem to invite 
patronage except through our regular 
methods, and that although these may 
be all right for geaera/ advertisers, they 
do not seem so desirable for his par- 
ticular case. 

He is correct in his conclusions. 

The object of reproducing the corre- 
spondence printed above is to exhibit 
to interested readers that this was a 
case where the agent could not expect 


to be of any material service to the ad- 
vertiser. he advertiser wishes certain 
papers; he knows which ones he 


wants and wants no others. He has 
decided to use these and no others, 
and consequently the agency can be of 
no material service to him, and the in- 
tervention of the agent will be a posi- 
tive tax on the newspaper without 
conferring any benefit in return. 


12D 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE GERMAN PRESS IN MEXICO AND 
AUSTRALIA, 
To the Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—In reading over No. 21 of your 
valuable paper, Printers’ Ink, I found in 
the list of Australian and Mexican papers, 
which you published, the German press 
omitted. 

As the German colony in both named coun- 
tries is recognized as an important one in mer- 
cantile as well as in financial matters, allow 
me to complete your published list, by men- 
tioning the following German papers : 

exico: Germania, a weekly ; circulation, 
3,000; issued in the City of Mexico. The 
Germania is the only paper in Mexico printed 
in the German language. 

Australia: Australische Zeitung ; weekly ; 
circulation, 4,000; issued at Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Nord Australische Zeitung ; weekly ; cir- 
a. 5,500; issued at Brisbane, Queens- 





nd. 
For the benefit of the numerous readers of 
Printers’ Ink you are at liberty to publish 
the above-named papers to complete your list 
of the ioreign press in both countries, Mexico 
and Australia. Yours truly, 
Pu. HEINSBERGER, 
International Advertising Agency. 
New York, May 17, 1889. 


[In the June first issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK was printed the following : 


A correspondent in this issue calls attention 
to leading German papers in Mexico and 
Australia, which should be added to the par- 
tial list of prominent journals in those coun- 
tries, printed in the preceding issue of Print- 
ERs’ INK. 


This refers to the letter printed 
above which was inadvertently omitted 
from the issue in which the item, call- 
ing attention to it, appeared. ] 


AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS. 
To the Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir—As the Executive Committee of 
our National Newspaper Association is soon 
to meet in New York, I desire to call their at- 
tention to a matter about which there needs 
to be a better understanding. 

If the better class of advertising agencies, 
and a few of them only, are to be favored by 
selection of our association (and I heartily in- 
dorse this), then it must be plain that there 
should be reciprocal relations with such. Let 
me explain - 

There are prominent agencies who buy up 
the space of religious lists, and in effect be- 
come a> ~ sop sage  pepers, and therefore 
in competition wit! publishers. 
This would not. be + Ba «of but for the 
fact that ey pene pose .as umpartial mediums be- 
tween publishers and advertisers, and yet are 
deeply interested in making their lists pay 
bape instructing their solicitors to urge their 

on advertisers. In some measure 

this method of business in time corrects itself, 
as intelligent advertisers soon find whether 
such lists pay them, or not. But there are 
constantly new advertisers coming into the 
field, and these are sometimes misled by these 
with their lists. Let me mention an 
illustration of this, which may stand for sev- 
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eral others which I could name. Some time 
agoan advertiser sent us his order, stating that 
it was a renewal, but that heretofore he had 
been ** induced by ——,"’ naming the agency, 
to ‘‘go in their religious list, which resulted 
in throwing away money,” and that he had 
been worsted instead of bettered by that ad- 
vertising. Furthermore, I can name two 
agencies with “ purchased list space,”’ who 
instructed solicitors on other papers to “* urge 
the religious list’’ on all advertisers and to 
get all they could in these lists. 

Now I submit that, if this course is to be 
continued, such agencies should be tabooed 
by our association. I do not think that there 
should be hasty action by the committee, but 
these agencies should, before another year, 
come to know that this thing could not con- 
tinue with association recognition or business 
relations with its members. 

Very aces ee 

JxNo. CONNOR, 

President Indianapolis Farmer Company. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 10, 1889. 


A DISPUTED CLAIM, 
To the Editor of Printers’ xx : 

Dear Sir—In the June issue of your pub- 
lication appears the statement that the Indian- 
apolis News claims the honor of the largest 
circulation of any daily paper in the country 
in proportion to the population of its home 
city. The Salem News wiil have to ask its 
Indianapolis namesake to withdraw that claim 
in favor of this publication. ‘The Indianapolis 
News claims an average daily circulation of 
22,221 copies in a city of 75,056 population. 
The Salem News has a daily average of over 
11,500 in a city whose population is 28,850, 
showing forty per cent better than the In- 
diana daily. In other words, if Salem were as 
large as ndianapolis, this paper would have 
Es circulation at the present ratio, and if 

ndianapolis were as small as Salem our In- 
diana contemporary would have but 8,500. 
To further illustrate how thoroughly the 
Salem News covers its territory, it may be 
stated that its city circulation averages a trifle 
over 5,600 a day, or just one to each five in- 
habitants, indicating that it is received in 
almost every family in its territory. 

Very truly yours, Rosin Damon, 
Publisher Zvening News. 
Salem, Mass., June 5, 1889. 


2. 








The Italian papers of this city are now kept 
on sale at a surprisingly large proportion of 
the news stands and in «.idely scattered parts 
of the city. Not ve ‘long ago they were 
rarely seen outside of Mulberry street and 
Little Italy, and comparatively few people 
knew that any such papers existed. Their 
evidently increasing circulation and the ex- 
tent to which the demand for them is spread 
over the city seems to indicate that the Italian 
residents have a good deal of public spirit, 
and that they have outgrown the custom of 
congregating in herds in certain sections of 
the city.—New York Sun. 


There are four papers 
the Italian language i 
These are // Progress lo-A meri- 
cano,a daily; ZL’ Eco fa, also a 
daily ; Revista Italo-Americana, the 

vodily of L’£co D'Italia ; and Cristo- 
hs Colombo, a weekly. These papers 
have a combined circulation of some- 
thing like 5,000 copies. 
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ADVERTISING AND ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

An advertisement is a public an- 
nouncement, effected by insertion in a 
newspaper or some other form of serial 
publication, Advertising consists in 
the effecting of such announcements. 
These two definitions have a practical 
bearing and a practical value, as shall 
now be made to appear. 

As a public announcement, it is im- 
portant to determine beforehand what 
part and what classes of the general 
public it is necessary or desirable that 
an advertisement should reach. Every 
dollar spent in placing an advertise- 
ment where there is no chance of its 
doing good is a waste, and no enter- 
prise is less adapted to endure waste 
than advertising, for the reason that 
some waste is inevitable, because of 
the universal, or at least general char- 
acter of the medium in which an adver- 
tisement is to appear, and any material 
addition to that unavoidable waste by 
inattentive or unskillful management 
is ruinous to the adventure. 

Nobody can know better than the 
advertiser, himself, and few can know 
so well, what classes of the general 
community are the most concerned in 
the intended announcement, but the 
best way of reaching those classes, and 
avoiding the rest, isa thing known to a 
comparatively few persons; for the 
average commercial or professional 
man has not the time nor opportunity 
to inform himself, and to keep himself 
informed, of all those facts relative to 
the character and circulation of the 
numerous publications accepting or 
competing for advertisements that must 
be known by somebody before anything 
but the merest local advertisement can 
be suitably and confidently placed. 
This service is usually performed by 
general advertising agents, who act in 
its performance as the agent of the ad- 
vertiser ; and though some newspaper 
proprietors, by address, essay and reso- 
lution, have lately assumed to hold it 
to be the duty of the advertising agent 
to act in behalf of the publisher and 
not the advertiser, it must be apparent 
that such a course would leave the mass 
of advertisers without the assistance 
indispensable to them, and that the 
practice of advertising would speedily 
decline for want of the essential means 
of carrying it on successfully. 

As an announcement, it is important 
that an advertisement should:announce 


the matter designed to be communicated 
in the most effective manner. This 
manner is constantly changing, so that 
the style which would be highly effect- 
ive to-day may be utterly ineffective a 
year hence. It is impossible that the 
ordinary man of business should, in 
addition to looking after his own affairs, 
keep himself all the time informed of 
the best modes of advertising in current 
use, so that here again he is thrown 
upon the assistance of others, and this 
service, like the one previouly men- 
tioned, falls within the scope of duty of 
the general advertising agents. True, 
that many publications keep in service 
advertising agents of their own, usually 
men expert in the art of advertising ; 
but the first business of these special 
agents being, naturally and properly, 
to enhance the interests of the publica- 
tions represented by themselves, it is 
not reasonable nor fair to put upon 
them the strain of acting as general 
advisers to an advertiser, unless he 
has already settled upon their publica- 
tions as mediums for his announce- 
ment. 

Yet, however, the style of advertise- 
ments may change with the course of 
time, the subject-matters of such an 
announcement are invariable. The ad- 
vertisement must state what the adver- 
tiser has to offer to that part of the 
public which he desires to segregate 
from the general community ; what its 
uses and properties are, when such are 
not self-evident; what are its actual 
and comparative merits and points of 
superiority ; what inducements are of- 
fered for its experimental or continued 
use ; and to all this should be added, 
with unmistakable exactness, a state- 
ment of when, where, how and upon 
what precise terms the thing offered is 
to be obtained. 

It remains to consider what pertains 
to advertising, as apart from an adver- 
tisement. Ree a as advertising 
consists, as has already been said, in 
the effecting of announcements in 
newspapers or kindred publications, it 
follows necessarily that advertising is a 
continuing process, not in the least to 
be experimented or judged in a single 
example, or by a number of irregular 
and disconnected examples. Whatever 
be the sum hazarded, it should be 
fixed and allotted beforehand, and 
expended upon a systematic experi- 
ment. If successful, both the scheme 
and the expenditure may be enlarged, 
but in the beginning there should 
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be a minimum, which minimum, how- 
ever small, should be freely ventured, 
though carefully prevised. There 
should never be yielding to casual 
soliciting nor casual suggestion, for 
advertising is an art and not a lottery, 
and if treated asa lottery, the natural 
result will follow of a few chance hits 
‘and very many misses. Disregard of 
care, skill and system in advertising is 
a great and unceasing cause of disap- 
pointment to many, who, by the con- 
sequences of their own faults, are dis- 
couraged from pursuing a useful and 
certain means of promoting their busi- 
ness, 

The desirable, if not indispensable 
continuity of advertising imposes a 
necessity for a frugal expenditure of the 
means available for its pursuit. This 
necessary economy is to be effected in 
a variety of ways. In the first place, 
each insertion of an advertisement 
should occupy no more space than is 
essential to its highest effect, and this 
space should be so used as to afford the 
best expression and the best display. 
Secondly, the chosen position should 
be no more expensive, by comparison 
with other positions, than the nature 
and object of the advertisement re- 
quires. Thirdly, there should be a 
rigid exclusion of all publications from 
the selected list that do not, upon 
proper investigation, reasonably ensure 
a Suitable return upon the outlay. 
Fourthly, no order or contract should 
be closed with any publication at rates 
intrinsically excessive, or higher than 
the lowest terms that the publisher is 

d, in the last resort, to accept, 
or in excess of those obtained by the 
most fortunate or favored advertiser in 
the like class of patrons. The means 
of determining these several circum- 
stances and conditions are not usually 
at the command of the ordinary ad- 
vertiser, but theyare within the knowl- 
edge or reach of the general advertis- 
ing agents, and the diligence with 
which these latter pursue their oppor- 
tunities of information, and the fidelity 
with which they place their knowledge 
and experience at the service of their 
clients is at once a test of their public 
merit, and their rank in their profes- 
sion. 

Many other details and particulars, 
and all things in the nature of illus- 
tration, are excluded from this arti- 
cle. by want of space, but these may 
serve as the subjects of further ar- 
ticles. 
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AIDS TO SELECTION. 

To sell patent rights, sewing ma- 
chines, notions, patented articles, pict- 
ures, etc., etc., use the country week- 
lies on the ‘‘ List System,” or those 
printed on the co-operative plan and 
all weeklies having over 10,000 circula- 
tion, Contracts are usually made for 
one or three months ; generally for the 
shorter time. To sell seeds, plants, 
agricultural implements, etc., use the 
agricultural papers and the larger cir- 
culating weeklies which have a political 
or practical every-day-life character. 
These go mainly into the country. 
To reach factory operatives, youth, the 
fancy—for sale of light literature, phot- 
ographs, cosmetics, beautifiers gene- 
ally—use the story papers and the light- 
er class of illustrated weeklies. For 
horse, sporting and turf advertisements 
use the sporting journals and the lead- 
ing dailies. 

Money can only be procured at a 
low rate of interest at points where it 
is more abundant than is needed for 
home use. It will be observed that 
railroad bonds are not advertised, by 
shrewd operators, to any great extent 
west of Illinois, or in the Southern 
States. In New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania is most 
of the unemployed capital, and there 
is the field in which te seek inves- 
tors. Cheap lands and colonization 
schemes are also advertised in the more 
thickly settled States. Anything which 
invites an investment of money must 
appeal where money is to be had. 

The best mediums in which to adver- 
tise books are the standard papers— 
dailies, weekly editions of dailies, mag- 
azines, literary papers. Asa rule book 
advertisements should receive but from 
one to six insertions. The more 
solid the book the smaller and more se- 
lect the list of papers should be. The 
more flashy the book the larger and 
thore varied should be the list, and the 
advertisement may be. inserted for a 
longer period. The remarks about 
books apply equally well to newspapers. 
It has become customary to advertise 
newspapers in December mainly ; some- 
times in July, or a few weeks before. 
Very many of the leading journals 
issue their announcements at these 
periods. It is a question whether 
some other period would not prove to 
be more efficacious because securing 
— prominence by avoiding the 

ood of similar announcements. 
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LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. 

Local or country newspapers are fa- 
vorite media for those who wish to 
make sales in particular localities, be- 
cause the circulation of a village news- 
paper is confined to a radius of a few 
miles around the office of publication. 

The local newspaper is taken by the 
best people in every locality. It is the 
only advertising medium that is bought 
and paid for by the persons whose at- 
tention the advertiser is desirous of 
attracting. The attention of the sub- 
scriber to a regular newspaper is in- 
vited to an announcement in it without 
any officious solicitation, almost with- 
out his knowing it. An advertisement 
in his own paper attracts his attention 
and secures (to some extent) his confi- 
denice, while the same notice under 
other circumstances wouid be more 
likely to pass unheeded. 

The great point, the strong reason 
why the newspaper is the best adver- 
tising medium is because it is paid for 
by the recipient. The subscriber pays 
the actual cost of manufacture and 
distribution, The publisher can there- 
fore afford publicity to an advertise- 
ment at a much lower price per hun- 
dred or per thousand than could be 
afforded under other circumstances. 
This is the reason why no other can 
compete successfully with the newspa- 
per as a general advertising medium. 

In local newspapers, the advertiser 
makes every subscriber available. Our 
meaning can be best illustrated by an 
example: The Weekly 7ribune, pub- 
lished in New York City, will insert a 
ten-line advertisement ten weeks for 
$95 ; but inthe State of New York the 
Tribune has no more readers than the 
Albany Weekly Journal, in which ten 
lines for ten weeks will cost but $25.00. 

In Western New York the Rochester 
Weekly Union and Advertiser has as 
many readers as the Albany Journal, 
and in the Rochester paper the adver- 
tisement will cost but $4.67, while in 
Brockport, in Western New York, the 
Democrat circulates more copies than 
all the other papers combined, and will 
do the advertising for $4. For the 
advertiser who only wishes to sell in 
Brockport the Democrat is worth more 
than the New York 7rtbune. 
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The Brooklyn Zag/e has two more 
libel suits on its hands. Each plaintiff 
wants $10,000. 
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OBJECTS TO SPECIAL AGENTS.— 
One Philadelphia agency of the first 
class makes a square protest against 
the employment by a newspaper of a 
special agent practically denying our 
right to put a representative in the field 
for the purpose of inducing advertisers 
to include the 77idune in their lists.— 
Extract from a Letter from the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 





~~. 


OURSELVES. 





Thanks for Peivrers’ Ink, Itis calculated 
to be very useful to advertisers,—/ rdf, John 
B. Minor, Law Department, University of 
Virginia, Va., May 22, 1889. : 


I rather like your Privters’ Iyx, and in- 
close $1.00 for enough to last a year. 
. WiwiaM Rice, 

President U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., * 

June 6, 1889. Providence, R. I. 


Parters’ Ixx is about the best thing we 
have had the good fortune to see. 
Frank L, Lovett & Co., 
142 Worth street. 
New York, June #2, 1889. 


Printers’ Ink comes nearest being a pub- 
lisher’s as well as an advertiser's friend among 
all the many publications devoted to the inter- 
est of the craft. 

Marie Lear Ercuine Co., 

May 25, 1889. Cadiz, Ohio. 


So well do we like the periodical Priwrers’ 
Ink, that we wish to secure, if possible, Nos. 
from rst to oth issue and No. 16. Enclosed 
herewith find one dollar which covers sub- 
seription for one year. : 

E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Proprietors of Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
‘Lowell, Mass.,. March 22, °1589. 





One of the neatest and, most acceptable of 
publications is Printers’ /nk, published by 
George P. Rowell & Co., New York. Itis'a 
great pleasure to be able to add that in a long 
busine s association the /mntelligencer has 
found Messrs. Rowell & Co. mpt to fulfill 
every business obligation. Advertising agents 
of whom this may be said with truth are un- 
happily not numerous.—Wheeding (W’. Va.) 
Daily lntelligencer, March 23, 1869. 

Biooker’s Dutcu Cocoa, 
Cuoicest—Purest—Best. . . 
Drevrvus, Koun & Co,, Sote AGENTS, } 
35 Mercer Srreer. * 
New York, June 1, 1889. + j 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, city: 

Dear Sirs—Please send us a bottle print- 
ers’ ink as used by Mr. Pyle and recommend- 
ed to us by him. Yours truly, 

~ Jac. 
United States Department. 

The Printers’ INK which Mr. Pyle,of 
Peartine fame recommends, don’t come 
in bottles, although it comes nearbeing 
a panacea for all the evils which adver- 
tisers are heir to. Price one dollar a 
year. May be returned if not as repre- 
sented. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The culinary monthly, 7ad/e TZa/k, 


heads its editorial columns, ‘‘ Crumbs 


from the Editorial Table.” 


Harper's Weekly publishes no more 
advertisements in its pages. Such an- 
nouncements are now relegated to the 
cover, recently adopted. 


Outing, for June, contains some 
timely articles on fishing and camping. 
The magazine, by the way, is now 
issued from fine offices on Fifth 
avenue. 


In Australia the Sydney courts have 
decided that no Sunday newspaper can 
sue for unpaid advertising bills, such 
contracts being held to be illegal and 
consequently non-inforcible. 


The Southern California /n formant, 
upon enlarging from an eight to a ten- 
page paper, notes that it has outlived 
ten newspaper ventures started in the 
past two years in San Diego, Cal. 
There must be a reason for this. 


The Oregon and Transcontinental 
Railway, under direction of Henry 
Villard, sent out in one day recently 
orders for advertising amounting to 
$36,000. Leading daily papers in 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
were the mediums chosen. 


The Springfield (O.) Daily Gazette 
sends us an anniversary number, from 
which we learn that T. E. Harwood 
started the Gazefle on May 3, 1879, to 
**fill a long-felt want ;” and that the 
long-felt want has been well filled 
there is no doubt. 


;, A. Frank Richardson has recovered 
from his recent illness, and is again 
giving personal attention to his papers 
of ‘‘ known circulation.” The Utica, 
N. Y¥., Saturday Globe, his most recent 
acquisition, on June 8 printed 203,645 
copies, indicating a circulation more 
than five times as great as in 1885. 


The New York Newspaper Union as 
a means of securing a sufficiency of 
advertisements for their Atlantic Coast 
Lists during the warm weather, offer 
to insert a four-inch advertisement 
three months in 1,300 country news- 
papers for $2,366, and to accept in 
payment notes payable two years from 
date. This is certainly an extraordi- 
nary method. Whether it is a profit- 
able one remains to be seen. 
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To-Day, a new York society journal 
yet in the early part of its first volume, 
claims a circulation of 58,550 copies. 
This paper was formerly called Zies. 
Can it be that the change has been 
‘* in name only”’? 


Mr. L. R. Hamersly, New York 
manager for the Philadelphia /nguirer 
and Xecord, the Washington Lvening 
Star, and Golden Days is at the head 
of the firm of L. R. Hamersly & Co., 
of Philadelphia, publishers of the 
United Service, a monthly review of 
military and naval affairs. In the cur- 
rent number of this magazine we find 
many excellent articles of general and 
special interest, together with a goodly 
amount of advertising. 





The largest single edition of a cloth- 
bound book ever issued in this country 
will be that of ‘‘ King’s Handbook of 
the United States,” forming one of the 
series of ‘‘ King’s Handbook.” Mr. 
Moses King, at one time president of 
the Rand Avery Company and now 
holding a similar office in the Moses 
King Corporation, asserts that the first 
edition of this book will be 100,000 
copies, the cost of which will be 
$65,000, 


A statement of the circulations of 
the daily and Sunday San Francisco 
Examiner for the first quarter of this 
year, shows the average of the daily 
issue to exceed 55,000 copies, and that 
of the Sunday issue to exceed 62,000 
copies. Mr. Katz, manager of the 
Eastern office, states that the Zxam- 
iner will guarantee the figures quoted 
‘*to be correct or no pay,” and that it 
** courts investigation.” 


With the June issue, Current Litera- 
ture completes its second volume, and 
the first year of its existence. Its pur- 
pose has been to gather and preserve 
in an enduring form the best of fact 
and fancy that for a brief space lives 
in the newspapers of America. The 
purpose of PRINTERS’ INK has been to 
preach and teach the art of advertising 
ina plain and simple manner—as ad- 
vertising should be done. Together, 
in July, 1888, these two publications, 
so widely separated in purpose and 
character, entered each a virgin field ; 
together they battled for success ; and 
now that success is assured to each, 
PRINTERS’ INK extends a friendly hand 
and wishes its mightier brother, Cu7- 
rent Literature, a long and prosperous 
life. 
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Miscellanies. 


In the lives of ‘‘ Twelve Good Men” 
we fail to find any reference to ourselves.— 
Arizona Daily Pipkin, 


Smoltok—You are becoming some- 
thing of a writer, 1 hear, Miss Sylva. I un- 
derstand that you write overa nom de plume ? 

Miss Sylva Penne (young and timid)—Oh! 
no, indeed. The last article I wrote was 
hardly over a column.—/7ttsburgh Bulletin. 


The editor is in his happiest vain 
when w rriting about his ‘‘ unprecedented circu- 
lation.’’"—Life. 


A man who is owing us a little bill 
said he would call last week and pay us if he 
was alive. He still appears on the street, but 
as he did net call, it is naturally supposed 
that he is dead and is walking around to save 
funeral expenses. ‘* Please omit flowers.”’— 
Gloucester Advertiser. 


A Kentucky editor says that ‘‘all 
the assaults of that blatant infidel who edits 
the xsthetic sheet across the way, cannot 
bring discredit upon the Bible, or tarnish the 
fair name of its illustrious author, Thomas 
Jefferson.—Brocklyn Eagle. 


A Western paper heads an editorial 
“Why Does Lynching Occur.” We know ; 
its because the — can’t get away.— 7eras 
Siftings. 


A country exchange requests sub- 
scribers to ‘* Read the ad. of the Herb Liver 
Pad on Our Inside,”’— Texas Siftings. 


A revivalist at Tama, Iowa, recently 
asked all the congregation who paid their 
debts to rise. All rose but an editor. It 
ought to be nothing against an editor if he 
happens to be the only honest man in a 
crowd.—Peck’s Sun. 


Literary Aspirant : 
use my article, sir? 

** Yes, sir.” 

Literary Aspirant—O, I am delighted to 
know it. When did it appear? 

Editor—It didn’t appear—it disappeared. 
I used it to light a cigar.—Awurlington Free 
Press. 


Were you able to 


Social philosopher—Fifty years ago, 
our statesmen and orators loomed up among 
the first in the world. Where are they now? 

Able editor: In newspaper offices.—Vew 
York Weekly. 


Persis Pegasus (receiving back man- 
uscript)—And you cannot use it? 

Editor (bored)}—Naw. 

Persis Pegasus (timidly)—Would you mind 
telling me what are its faults ? 

Editor (with a passing gleam of interest)— 
Cert’. Got no situationcidentramaticforce- 
plotorystylovhumorg ninality. 

Persis fails down the elevator shaft and 
is swept out into Seventeenth street.— 70-day. 


A farm was lately advertised in a 
newspaper, in which all the beauty of the situ- 
ation, fertility of the soil, and salubrity of the 
air were detailed in the richest flow of rural 
description, which was further enhanced with 
this: N. B.—There is not an attorney within 
fifteen miles of the neighborhood.—/adstaf’. 
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A prominent journalist in New York, 
who is perfectly bald, has offered a reward of 
$1,000 for a tale that will make his hair stand 
on end.—Press and Printer. 


City Editor to New Reporter—Do I 
understand that this interview is verbatim ? 
New Reporter—Yes, sir. I wrote it myself ; 
the man was out of town !—7¢eras Si tings. 





N OFFICE TO LET IN THE 

Rowell Building, No. 10 Spruce street, 

up two flights from street. Size, 8 by 12 1-2 

feet. Rent $rso per year, including steam 
heat. Apply to GEO. . ROWELL & CO. 


oR SALE.—An $8,000 Job Printing 
Office, doing a profitable business, in a 
booming gas town, with large manufacturing 
industries. Address, GOOD BUSINESS, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


N ALL-ROU ND NEWSPAPER 
man, single, of superior attainments, 
wanted to take charge of local columns and 
subscriptions on a daily in Indiana town of 
to,ooo. Address INDIANA, care P. O. Box 
672, New York. 


pn on young man, with $500 





© $1,000, to invest in a new newspaper. 
Must be capable of doing editorial work, and 
of good abits: and a hustler. Address 


** Like Auemt, 
bush Ave, N. Y 


| ee SALE, ON THE MOST FAV- 
orable terms, to a party vey ot busi- 
ness, the plant cs a a verat y es 
tablished COUN ERY Y | OB 
OFFICE. pode ep. Caneel 

P. O. Box 672, New York. 


OR SALE,—A WEEKLY LOCAL 
paper, established nine years in a rapidly 
growing city of over 22,000 p \pulation, near 
Boston, Mass., or would sell half interest. 
Reason for selling—engaged in other larger 
publications. Address ‘‘ LOCAL PAPER,” 
20 Central Wharf, Boston, 


] AILY AND WEEKLY LIGHT, San 

Antonio, Tex. The only daily Kepubli- 
can paper in Texas. First-class advertising 
medium. Sub., Daily, 1 y., $5; Weekly, 1 y..$r 


HOTEL 


FOR SALE. 


care of Newcomb, 136 Flat- 

















A FORTY-ROOM BRICK HOTEL, 
16 Miles from Atlanta, Ga., 


At the famous 


Stone Mountain, 


On the Georgia Railroad. 
(Frequent trains to and from Atlanta daily.) 


Suitable for both Summer and Winter re- 
sort. Owner retiring from busimess. Will 
sell at a great bargain if taken now. 

Address THOS. H. WILLINGHAM, 

No. 4 Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HE JOPLIN ("0O.) HERALD 

Daily and Weekly—is for sale. Has 

been established 12 years. Complete news- 

paper and job outfit, with steam for power and | 

eating purposes, City has 12,000 population | 
and growing rapidly. Price, ry 5,000. 


THE OAKLAND (CAL.) 
EVENING ENQUIRER 





is one of the largest advertisers of SUMMER | 


RESORTS on the Pacific Coast. Send for 
sample copy. Address Enquirer, Oakland,Cal. 


FOR SALE. 
Electrotypes of Illustrations 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE 


PRANK LESLIE PUBLICATIONS, 


LARCE STOCK, 


COVERING ALL POSSIBLE SUBJECTS. 
Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 110 FifthAve., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A Journal for Advertisers. 
Intended to remind and inform the business 
public of the advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising ; to expound the principles of the art of 
advertising ; to instruct the uninitiated in the 
remunerative employment of PRinTER’Ss Ink; 
and to offer practical suegestions to newspaper 
advertisersasaclass. Each number, discusses 
topics of interest to advertisers in an intelligent, 
i rtial and instructive manner. 
ubscription price One Do.ak a year: 
advance. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 








in 
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} 


The Springfield Union, 


Of SPRINGFIELD, is 


Mass., 


It 


an 


evening newspaper. is Repub- 


lican in politics. It is the largest 


paper in Springfield. The circu- 
lation is often more than G,000, 
and never less than 8,500. The 
circulation in Springfield is 10 

| larger than any other daily, The 


rates for general classified advertis- 
inch, one 


$15; 
Cuts 


ing are as follows: One 


month, $6; three months, six 


months, $25; one year, $40. 


and electros double rates. The 


UNION has absolutely one price 
for advertising—the same to every 


body—the same the year round. 





HICKS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1869). 
WILLIAM HICKS, Proprietor. 
Down-town Office, 

TRACT HOUSE, 
150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Uptown Office, 
TRAVELERS’ EXCHANGE, 


30 Union Square, N. Y. 





This agency is authorized to receive adver- 
tisements for all newspapers and magazines 
throughout the United States, at publishers’ 
lowest cash rates. Advertisements prepared 
for pubiication and estimates furnished, free 
of charge. 

@ SPECIAL FACILITIES) 
FOR PLACING SUMMER RE- 
SORT HOTEL ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN THE BEST MEDI- 
UMS, AND ON THE MOST FA- 
VOBABLE TERMS. REFER- 


ENCES TO CUSTOMERS USING. 
THIS AGENCY. 


GENTS WANTED to Canvass for 
Advertising Patronage. A small amount 
| of work done with tact and intelligence may 
produce a considerable income. Agents earn 
several hundred dollars in commissions in a sin- 
xle season and incur no personal responsibility. 
Enquire at the nearest newspaper office and 
learn that ours is the best known and best 
equipped establishment for placing advertise- 
ments in newspapers and conveying to adver- 
tisers the information which tney require in 
order to make their investments wisely and 
profitably. Men of good address, or women, 
\1f well informed and practical, may obtain 
| authority to solicit advertising patronage for 
us. Apply by letter to Geo. P. Rowe.r & Co., 
New Cor, Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce St., 





New York, and full particulars will be sent by 
return mail. 
END THE CASH AND SAY 


S what is wanted.—A small expenditure in 
advertising in a judicious selection of news- 
Pm ng is often contemplated by persons who 
ave not a clear idea as to what publica- 
tions should be taken or the cost ; they conse- 
| queatly find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the 
| amount contemplated. Such persons do well 
| to the copy of the advertisement atid a 
check for the amount of money to be used, to 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
pe meee Fnwgl os udgment. In that way the 
¢ best service possible for the 
penny Spends. and the work 1s promptly 
done—no time being lost in correspondence. 
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EO, P, ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 

of Local Newspapers.-— Every paper 
named on this list is selected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, * pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
place having more than 5,000 population. 
The newspaper in each place that 
gives the advertiser the most for his 
money. The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Province of the United 
States and Canada, and represents EVERY 
county seat having a population 
reater than 3,000, and EVERY 
LACE having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
and Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1888; and with the exception of 
such suburban towns as are better covered by 


the papers named in the neighboring city. | 


Send 30 cents for pamphlet. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 





ORT SMITH TIMES, 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS. 
The only Democratic Daily published within 
150 miles of Fort Smith. 
a’ we sitet? RG (PENN. RE- 
CAN, Best advertising me- 
—- ok aetaber in this part of the State. 
Established in 1833. 


The Seneca County Courier. 


Published at 
SENECA FALLS, N, Y. 
Has the largest circulation in Seneca County. 


The Weekly Press 


Eight pages, 50 cents a year. Guaranteed 
average circulation exceeds 1ro,ooo, Nothing 
but first-class advertisements inserted. For 
sample copies and rates, address 


WEEKLY PRESS, 


COLUMBUS, O 








VERMOo wT, 


The Argus and Patriot, 
MONTPELIER, VT. 


Sworn Circulation, 


6,100. 


It covers the State, going into every town and nearly every post office. 


Affidavit of circulation in possession of Geo. P. 
MEDIUM 


THE BEST ADVERTISING 


Rowell & Co. BY FAR 
IN THE STATE. The 


quality of its circulation can be judged from the fact that the subscription rate 


is $2.00 








per year, while the rates of its competitors are from $1.00 to $1.50. 


The Worth of th this Journal 


to advertisers is on the fact 
that it goes to } San = to-do classes, 
who believe in having, and are able 
m@ to have, complete homes surrounded 
with the luxuries of horticulture, in 
& common with all improvements that 
yield comfort and pleasure, 

The fact ae be impressed that 
it is strietl r for the people 
and for al nk cae. not a trade or 
7 class journal. Phat the enterprise 
H of the present journal which has 
bought out and terminated no less 


than seven similar publications yet keeps the price for reaching those identical readers beside 
a very large increase, considerably below one-half the former aggregate price, is esteemed by 


advertisers is apparent from the continued enlargement of this department. 


The fact that 


our pages are entirely free from any but high-class advertisements should further commend 


their use to the best class of advertisers. 


Rates For Space--Forty cents per agate line each insertion. 
1,000 lines $270 ; one- half page at one time, $78 ; full 
per cent. advance on above terms; No reading 
an $1.50 net . 
Advertisers buying space at the roo-line and upward rates are allowed one year from the 


$90; 500 lines $165; 750 lines $225; 
page at one time, $140. 
notices, No advertisement inserted for less t 


date of order in which to use the same. 


Specified positions . 


100 lines $38 ; 250 lines 


POPULAR GARDENING PUBLISHING CO., 220 Main ~ Buffalo, N. Y.. 








Tee eg Zoo wists tn tnqerest. 
Mee csnsddes Nove, Teer ‘ Avevernes News, 
veneer tam te 


Address, F. ADVERTISE 


‘Tus TaousaxD 








— 


(a 
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TO HOTEL 


AND SUMMER RESORTS. 
THe Norrork Vircinian affords unsur- 
passed inducements for advertising HOTELS 
and SUMMER RESORTS. It is the most 
widely circulated journal in Virginia and 
North Carolina, with one exception. Its col- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


is probably one of the most 
omg in the Union, 





A HOT CITY. 


During extreme warm weather, Troy, N. Y., 
uncomfortable 
and for that reason a 
arge proportion of its citizens seek ‘* Sum- 


umns are annually sought by a large aumber | mer Resorts !” 


of summer resorts in and out of Virginia. 


HE CITY OF MASSILLON 

contains 10,000 people, nearly all of whom | 
are well-to-do, and a great many of wh« 
spend the summer months away. 


THE DAILY INDEPENDENT 





used to advantage by Resort — 
THE INDEPENDEN1 
Massillon, Ohio. 


The Troy Press 


*™ | has the largest circulation, and its advertising 
rates are popular. 

| rates and a sample paper. 
visits every such home, and its columns can be | 


Send for a schedule of 


H. O'R, TUCKER, 


TROY, N. Y. 





The Daily 


Saratogian, 


LARGEST and MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED 
Summer Resort ® Society Newspaper 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


So GDp ate. 





er 


It is read by more Tourists, Travelers and Health and Pleasure Seekers than any other 


paper published during June, July, August and September. 


3eyond all comparison the 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIU Mi outside of the City of New York during these 


months. 
some papers publish, 
in many of the leading hotels of the country. 


D. F. 


HE CENTRAL BAPTIST, OF 

St. Louis and Kansas City, the oldest 

and the leading Baptist newspaper west of 

the Mississippi River, has an intelligent, ap- 

preciative, prosperous and progressive con- 

stituency, whose response to advertisements is 
uniformly satisfactory. 


THE STATE, 





RICHMOND, VA., 
RICHARD F, BEIRNE, Owner and Editor, 
DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


Read in every household, especially by the 
ladies. With one exception, the largest cir- 
culation in the State. Low rates, first-class 
medium and good returns tor money invested. 

__ For rates address THE STATE, 


Are You Looking for Dollars ? 


You can pick them up in New Britain, Conn., 
if you will advertise in the only 
Daily Newspaper published in a city 
numbering 20,000 inhabitants. 


SEND FOR RATES. 


NEW BRITAIN DAILY HERALD 





More Marked Copies are Sent Away Each Day by Mail than 
Rates low considering value. 
Published all the year round. 


Sent to all parts of the world. On file 


RITCHIE, 


Editor and Manager. 


~ CUBAN 3-inch CapET, oe thousand ; 
Opera, $12. avana wrap- 
SEGARS per and filler, 45g-inch Perfec- 
4 to, $35 thousand. Sample Box, 

of —_ oc, Agents wanted. 
i. Kew ENO, 246 6th Avenue. New York. 





YD YOUR COPIES 


OF 


PRINTERS INK. 


oS. = 


A Handy Binder for Printers’ Ink may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps. It holds 
the numbers for an entire year in a compact 
and convenient form. 

Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 
Gro. P. Rowett & Co., 
to Spruce Street, N. Y. 


BIN 
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ATENTS PROCURED by Charles! 

F. ee Corcoran Building, Wash- 
ington, D. for $65, including govern- 
ment fees and drawings. Every specification 
and amendment revised by himself before fil- 
ing. Send description, with rough drawing or 
model, by mail. Preliminary Advice 
Free. Specific advice as to patentability or 
profitableness, $5 to $10, often saving cost of 
application or useless patent. More money 
than ever in patents, but invention must be 
something wanted, and specification, claims 
and drawings thoroughly prepared. 





; eo a check for $50 we will insert a ten-line 
advertisement once in all of the five 
Weekly Story Papers here named : 
FAMILY STORY PAPER. 
FIRESIDE COMPANION 
NEW YORK WEEKLY. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 
TEXAS SIFTINGS. 

A weekly sale of over seven hundred thou- 
sand copies is claimed for these publications. 
Ten lines will accommodate about 75 words. 
700,000 copies for $50. Send check and copy 
of advertisement to be used to GEO. P 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


EF YR a check for $45 we will insert ten lines 
* once in all the five Agricultural Publica- 
tions here named : 
FARM AND FIRESIDE. 
AMERICAN RURAL HOME, 
FARM AND HOME. 
FARM JOURNAL. 
HOME AND FARM. 

A regular issue of more than eight hundred 
thousand copies is claimed for these Farm 
Newspapers. Ten lines will accommodate 
about 75 words. 800,000 copies for $45. Send 
check and copy of advertisement to be used 
to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., to Spruce St., 
New York. 
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CONSTITUTION-DEMOCRAT. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
WARWICK & RANSON, Publishers. 


A Democratic newspaper, published in a 
Democratic county, in a city whose retail 
trade is from three Democratic counties. Of- 
ficial paper of city and county. More news 
than in any other city paper. Nearly 1,000 
more daily circulation and 300 more weekly 
than any Keokuk paper ever had. 





OR a check for $45 we will insert wal =a 
in ONE THOUSAND AMERIC 


NEWSPAPERS of our own selection, at 


send it out the very day it comes to hand. 
The advertisement will appear in the next 
issue printed and published of a full thousand 
distinctly separate Newspaper ; files of all of 
which may be examined by the Advertiser if 
he so desires. Ten lines will accommodate 
about 75 words. 1,000 weekly Newspapers for 
$45. Send check and copy of eee 
to be used to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Spruce St., New York. 





i YR a check for $25 we will insert ten lines 
BD one week in all the five Religious News- 
papers her named: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
WEEKLY WITNESS. 
N. Y. CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 
A regular issue of more than a quarter of a 
million of — is claimed for these Religious 


Weeklies. Ten lines will accommodate about 
75 words, 0,000 copies for $25. Send check 
and copy a's advertisement to be used to 
GEO, P, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 





K' Ra check for $60 we will insert a ten-line 
advertisement once in all the five Literary 
Publications here named: 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 

It is believed that more than six hundred 
thousand copies are sold of every issue of the 
above-named periodicals. Ten lines will ac- 
commodate about 75 words, 600,000 copies 
for $60. Send chask and copy of advertise- 
ment to be used toGEO. P. ROWELL&CO., 
to Spruce St., New York, 





advertisement one week, in all the five 
Home and Family Weeklies here named : 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 
TOLEDO BLADE. 
MONT + FAMILY HERALD AND 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL TRIBUNE. 
They are the People’s Newspapers. Noone 
of them is believed to issue so small a number 
as seventy-five thousand copies weekly, and 
two of them issue considerably more than 
one hundred thousand. Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. 500,000 copies for 
$30. Send check and copy vel advertisement 
to be used to GEO. P. R¢ 
New York. 


FK )R a check for $30 we will insert a ten-line 


Spruce St., 


WELL & CO., 10 


OR acheck for $50 we will insert a ten-line 
advertisement once in all the five Child- 
ren's Periodicals here named : 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ST. NICHOLA 
GOLDEN DA 
HARPER'S vou NG PEOPLE. 
ARGOSY. 

It is believed that each issue of the five 
above-named Periodicals finds admission into 
more than six hundred thousand different 
families in which there are children. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. 
600,000 copies for $50. Send check and copy 
of advertisement to be used to GEO. P 
ROWELL & CO., ro Spruce St., New York. 





er A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL 
print a ten-line advertisement in One 
Million issues of leading American News- 

pers and complete the work within ten days. 
his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertise- 
ment will appear in but a single issue of any 
paper, and consequently will be placed before 
One Million different newspaper purchasers ; 
or Five Mitton Reapers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper 1s 
looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words. Ad- 
dress with copy of advertisement and check, 
or send 30 cents for Book of 240 pages. 


GEO P. ROWELL & CO., 


to Spruce St., New York. 
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TWO YEARS’ CREDIT. 


Knowing we shall have space to spare during 
the Summer months, and that there are adver- 
tisers who can use that space to advantage, we 
offer the following 

To run a limited number 
INDUGEMENT : of ; advertisements “each to 
measure FOUR INCHES 


of space during June, July and August, or July, August and 

















September in the entire Atlantic Coast L ists of 1,300 © Country 


Newspapers for $2, 366- 


in full payment for the adv ertising f from parties Ww whose credit is 


accepting notes due two ) years hence 




















perfectly satisfactory to us, 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER UNION, 
134 LEONARD STREET, N. ¥: 





The Housekeeper. 


A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


—a - 


Published SEMI-MONTHLY, at MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
CIRCU LATION, A 20,000 ! 














Large Quantity. Good vars. Advertising Space Limited. 


a 
THE HOUSEKEEPER is publishéd on the rst and rsth of each month. 
It circulates among the mothers and daughters of the country. Advertisements in 


Tue Housekeeper adapted to this class of readers bring quick returns. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Ordinary Advertising, per agate line, each insertion.. ke . 80 75 
Reading Notices, per line, each insertion ..... 150 
SCALE OF DISCOUNTS. 

12 consecutive insertions pveabes 5 per cent. 500 lines. . : ‘ ° 5 per cent. 
18 Pe Nee | dhaeks 10 Re. ccdavses Kehei. Ge ” 

24 a - i ~«_ O°" wae. : ‘ ovew Sere 


Either one of the above scales of discounts may be taken, but under no circum- 
stances can they be combined on the same order. 
Copy for advertisement should be in not less than one month before date of publication. 
We do not guarantee positions. 
Advertisements received through any responsible advertising agency. 
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THE 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 





ALWAYS IN THE LEAD! 


The Best Local Reports ; 
The Best Special Writers 
The Best Telegraph Service ; 
The Best Political News ; 
The Best Editorial Reviews ; 
The Best in Everything. 

THE CALL continues as in 
the past at the head of all 
San Francisco newspapers. 
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SWORN CIRCULATION, 


Daily... 45,360 
Sunday. 48,680 
Weekly 21,500 











MORNING CALL 


(ESTABLISHED 





1856), 


33 years ago, and its circulation is not of the mushroom 


kind, but the steady growth of years that brings with it the 
character, standing and influence that make a newspaper valu- 


able to advertisers. 


That the MORNING CALI 
RS ee ee ae 


San Francisco is best attested by the 


is beyond question 7he Family 


Newspaper of 


many letters in our possession from the 


leading firms of San Francisco. We append a few. They speak for themselves 


J.J. OBRIEN & CO., 
Dry Goopvs Importers. 

San FRANCISCO, Sept., 1888. 
Having been a continuous advertiser in the 
MorninG CA. for the past twenty odd years, 
we beg to state that we have at all times con- 
sidered 7¢ the dest medium used by us for ad- 
vertising purposes. Aesu/¢t and observation 
satisfy us that it circulates in the home cir- 
cles toa greater degree than any other news- 
paper printed on the Pacific Coast, This is 
so confirmed that we rely almost wholly upon 
its columns for whatever part of our success in 
business is dependent upon newspaper adver- 
tising. At the present time we are using its 

columns to the extent of $30,000 per year. 
J. J. O’Brien & Co. 





M. J. FLAVIN & CO., 
Tue I, X. L. Srores. 
San Francisco, Sept., 1888. 
We take pleasure in stating that the Morn- 
inG CALL is one of the best advertising me- 
diums on the Pacific Coast, 7/ mot the dest. 
The above facts we prove practically when 


we state that we hardly believe that we have 
been out of that paper three consecutive days 
in seventeen years. M. J. Fravin & Co, 


KEANE BROS., 
Dry Goons Importers, 
San Francisco, Sept., 1888. 
Having used the columns of the MorninG 
CALL very extensively for a number of years 
past, we desire to testify to its effectiveness 
as an advertising medium. Its general circu- 
lation among the public,and principally in 
the homes of ail classes, commends it to all 
judicious advertisers, KEANE Bros. 
CITY OF PARIS 
Dry Goops Emporium, 
San FRAnNcisco, Sept., 1888. 
We desire to state that for many years we 
have used the columns of the MorninG Catt 
as a medium to reach the Aomes of all classes 
in the community. We value it as one of, if 
not the very, dest advertising mediums in Cali- 
fornia, G. Verpier & Co 


If you want to reach the HOMES of the people of California, 
don’t fail to advertise in 


THE SAN 


FRANCISCO 


CALL. 





EXAMINE THE PAPERS, 


VERIFY THE FACTS, 
GIVE IT A TRIAL, 


NEW YORE OFFICE: 
90 POTTER BUILDING. 


AND TEST ITS VALUE. 
F. K. MISCH, 


EASTERN MANAGER. 


=, 
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THE 


Three Telegrams 


Known Circulation. 





The combined weekly issue being 


Over 242,000! 


Covers all the interior Cities and Towns of the 


STATE OF NEW YOKK 


And a very large portion of 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Elmira Telegram, - - = 165,892 
Harrisburg Telegram, - 42,000 
Albany Telegram, - - - 35,000 





Read by 
OVER ONE MILLION PEOPLE 


Every Week. 








A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 


667 The Rookery, Chicago. 14 & 16 Tribune BY'd’g, N.Y. 
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Best General ADVERTISING MEDIUM in America. 











Able 











Just and Progressive! 


WITHOUT A RIVAL!! 


The Turf, Field and Farm is now entering upon its 
Twenty-fifth year of publication, under the same managers who 
have endeavored, with each successive year of publication, to 
make it better and thereby increase its popularity and useful- 
ness. It already exceeds in circulation any journal of its class 





in America. 

[t is national, not sectional, in character and circulation. 

THt AMERICAN Stup Book and TROTTING AND PACING 
RECORDs are compiled and published in the office of the Turr, 
FIELD AND Farm, thus giving an official stamp to the paper 
and making it indispensable to every horseman. 

Its reports of Racing and Trotting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Aquatic and kindred events are the latest, most complete and 
reliable. Each department is conducted by gentlemen of 
ability. The paper is read by 

Tens of Thousands Every Week, 
while Horsemen, Agricultural Societies, Stock Breeders, 
Libraries, Army Posts and Clubs preserve and bind their copies. 
Upon a moderate estimate, a single copy averages a half-dozen 
readers or more. There are ten thousand post-offices reached 
by the Turr, FieELD AND Farm, and these, with the work of 
distribution carried on by the news companies throughout the 
world, place every week the paper before not less than 


One Hundred Thousand Readers. 


As a general advertising medium, therefore, the Turr, FIELD 
AND Farm is not surpassed by any publication in America, Ask 
your newsdealers to show you a copy of the Turr, FIELD AND 
Farm. Send for Catalogue of Books. 


TURF, FIELD & FARM ASSOC/ATION, 
251 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Half Rates=— 
—=To all Hotels. 


—_ 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
HOTELS and 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


Are offered advertising space in THE CHICAGO 
HERALD at one-half regular rates ys I N ® H 


times for 


Ihe advertisements will be attractively displayed on con- 
secutive or alternate days, or at any time during the Summer $2 | OO 


season, in the DAILY, WEEKLY or SUNDAY HERALD, 





| Conte 
| 129 iinet 
Bese, 
: $1.7 


PER hou 





ONE INCH 
at the option of the advertiser, | :30 times 948. 00 


THe Cuicaco Herat 


Has the largest morning circulation west of Philadelphia, averaging 


65,000 - = «= ON WEEK DA\ 
“AND ON SUNDAYS - - 80,000. 


This enormous circulation is among an exceptionally high class of readers and is worthy 


CAREFUL CONSIDERATION. 





THE CHICAGO HERALD is represented by all Advertising Agents approved by 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 





T. B. EIKER, Eastern Manager, 
50 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





Printers’ Ink: New York, June 15, 1889. 











